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pair of Italian majolica vases (1040, 1041). There is an (1060) 
ivory chair, six hundred years old, belonging formerly to the kings 
of Delhi. The back-legs are formed of elephants' tusks ; this 
wonderful and unique chair comes from Mrs. Eldridge. 

(975) An old ivory tankard, Mrs. J. T. Johnston, is very curious. 
We must now become simply wanderers amid what is choice and 

rare. 
(970) Silver-gilt punch-bowl and stand in the time of Cromwell, 

Mrs. J. T. Johnston. 

Then follows 991. Twelve specimens of ancient pottery of Peru, 
prehistoric, showing no trace of the potter's wheel (W. W. Evans), 
come in good time, as Longfellow has just sung so sweetly the 
" Song of the Potter's Wheel." 

(476) A Spanish-Moresco cabinet, inlaid tortoise-shell and 
mother-of-pearl, is very choice; while a reliquary (481). containing 
five carvings in ivory, is lent by Mr. J. T. Johnston. This is one 
of the most beautiful things possible. (480) is a majolica jardi- 
niere, with syrens for handles ; medallion containing head of Doge ; 
Medici arms inside— sixteenth century. This is contributed by Dr. 
Hammond. 

Of pictures there is a roomful, but, except to say that many of 
them are very fine, some of which are not now exhibited for the 
first time publicly, we will not pause to comment upon them. 

The embroidery is replete and rare: Old Albanian antique hand- 
kerchief from Cyprus (perhaps that one which Othello gives to 
Desdemona) ; Japanese embroidery, with the crest of the daimios ; 
Persian embroidery, ' The Tree of Life ; ' a rebozo, worn by Mexi- 
can women, two hundred years old ; a fine linen scarf, embroi- 
dered with silk and gold from Cyprus ; dress embroidered in ma- 
nila, sent by Mrs. John Hoey ; cushion-covers in gold and silver 
thread, Turkish ; a set of chair-covers, sent from England one 
hundred years ago, and even then considered ancient and valuable ; 
Japanese red-crape dress, embroidered ; Chinese embroidery. 

The Japanese and Chinese embroidery is the finest, the manila 
most delicate, the Turkish and Persian most gorgeous. 

Of ornamental glass there are choice specimens ; one, a piece of 
the sixteenth century, is especially fine. 

(917) Of stained glass we find one magnificent piece, ' The 
Shield of Austria,' emblazoned, supported by two men-at-arms, 
executed in 1542 ; style of Albert Diirer. 

(916) Circular piece of stained glass, angel playing chimes, 
very old and beautiful, from Church of St. Laurent, Nuremberg. 



(919) Square piece of stained glass representing the Crucifixion, 
a superb piece, in the highest style of mediaeval art, attributed to 
Albert Diirer, from the Derscham collection. 

It would be agreeable, did space permit, to go into the history 
of the plasties, particularly one in Sevres (274) — soft paste, 1756 — 
by Taillandier ; or the Limoges enamels of the sixteenth century ; 
or the bronzes. Perhaps we may allude to the armour (689)— one 
splendid suit of Persian steel chain-armour, with corselets, Beas- 
sart shield and casque, damaskened in gold and silver, superb ; or 
to come back to the tapestry, which hangs everywhere, and notice 
' A Chinese Tea-Party, Early Seventeenth Century," and ' Alex- 
ander meeting Thalestus, Queen of the Amazons,' both rare 
pieces, contributed by Mr. W. C. Prime, but time and space 
forbid. The fine, old carved cabinet (467) sent by Mrs. Pinchot 
opens a wistful door, and one desires to describe the Lucretia 
Borgia, and the Flemish cabinets, with those of Japan and China, 
bronze cabinets inlaid with coins. There are antique boxes for 
jewels, and there are a Persian casque and shield. Everything that 
is curious, old, new, valuable, rococo, queer, suggestive, and in- 
structive — man's patient labour, women's tasteful work — all is 
represented. 

A collection of this sort would be incomplete without snuff- 
boxes. Here we have one with false bottom for portrait, sent by 
Mrs. Woodbury Langdon (130) ; one of the reign of Louis Seize, 
sent by Mrs. Banks, a large silver snuff-box (very fine) (756) ; an 
old Italian Tiber snuff-box, sent by Mrs. ■ Iselin, would carry 
sneezes enough for a generation. 

748 is a Spanish cabinet of the fifteenth century, lent by Major 
Gibbs, wonderfully good, and in excellent order. 

Mr. Richard Hoe sends some exceedingly rare specimens of 
manuscript and early-printed books, and several beautiful illumi- 
nated missals. Mr. Adams sends (487) a tryptich, date 1650, from 
Perugia, very tall and singular. There are Italian pictures on 
good background, and paintings on copper of Madonna, Magda- 
lene, and saints ; and there is a trousseau-chest of the seventeenth 
century, from an old chateau in Normandy, lent by Mr. Pinchot. 

There is little or no classification or grouping of subjects, and 
yet the exhibition is not confused ; it is pleasantly varied, and is 
creditable to the ladies who have so industriously wrought at it. 
The exhibition opened December ist, and is to continue one 
month. 

M. E. W. S. 



NOTES. 



HENRY PETERS GRAY, N.A.— The National Academy of 
Design loses one of its oldest and most respected members in the 
death ofHenry Peters Gray, which occurred Novemljer 12th, at his home 
in New York. He was born June 23. 1819, in this city, and began his 
Art-studies under the direction of Mr. Daniel Huntington when in his 
twentieth year. He studied with Huntington, who was a few years his 
senior in age, about twelve' months, when he sailed for Europe to practise 
his art abroad in the schools of Rome and Venice. While in Italy he 
devoted much of his time to the study of the old masterpieces, and was 
particularly enamoured with those of Titian, who was his ideal in after- 
life as well as in his earlier years. Mr. Gray was an earnest student, and 
acquired great facility in drawing, and the richness of colouring peculiar 
to the school in which he studied. During his residence in Italy he 
FxT'^tn^'^,^ P'""'^^^-'The Roman Girl,' ' Thou art gone,' and 

1 he BiUet-Doux '-which gave him recognition as an artist of promise, 
and on his return to New York in 1843 he was at once elected an Aca- 
demtcian of the National Academy. At that time he was the youngest 
member of the Academy, and his pictures were greatly sought after by 
the principal Art-collectors of the city. 

Mr. Gray at this period of his career was full of ambition, and, desiring 
a st.U more intimate acquaintance with the old masters and the Art- 
atmosphere of Rome, he made another visit to Europe in 1846, and 
painted while abroad ' Teaching a Child to pray.' 'Proserpine and 
Bacchus, and several others. ' Proserpine and Bacchus ' was bought by Mr. 
Jonathan Sturges, and was highly praised by the critics. One of Mr. 
Gray s most charming works, painted many years ago, was an illustration 
of Irving s pathetic story of • The Pride of the Village.' The beautiful 



stricken girl leans upon her mother's breast, and her hands are held by 
those of her afflicted parent ; the old man, who sits near, has turned 
lovingly from the open Bible to his child ; the May garland hangs, 
faded, upon the wall, and through the open window a summer landscape 
in Sabbath repose is visible. The picture was imbued with the most 
delicate sentiment, and, as one of Gray's most devoted friends said, it 
admirably suggested romance and reality. One of his largest works was 
an allegorical composition, entitled ' Peace and War.' It is a richly- 
coloured work, but has never been greatly esteemed, as it is too severe 
for popular applause. 

Mr. Gray painted in 1867 a large picture of ' Cleopatra dissolving the 
Pearl,' a graceful composition, very dramatic in expression and rich in 
colour. Cleopatra is represented crowned with the lily ; in her right 
hand is a golden chalice, and in her left hand, held between the tips of 
her delicate fingers, is the lustrous pearl which is to be sacrificed. The 
picture excited considerable adverse criticism in the newspapers, but it 
did not suffer in the estimation of connoisseurs, and was soon placed 
permanently in a private collection. Mr. Gray succeeded to the presi- 
dency of the National Academy of Design on the resignation of Mr. 
Huntington in 1869. He retired in 1871, and in the autumn of that 
year went to Florence. During this visit to Italy he painted one of his 
largest works—' The Origin of the American Flag," an ideal in illustra- 
tion of Drake's famous poem, which remained in his studio unsold at 
his death, and two of his best heads, ' The Flower of Fiesole,' and ' The 
Model of Cadore.' ' The Flower of Fiesole ' we esteem his most refined 
and graceful work ; it combines all of Mr. Gray's finer qualities of draw- 
ing and colouring, and is a picture that is endeared to its possessor. 
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Although Mr. Gray made Titian his ideal, yet he could not be accused 
of being a copyist ; he sought to acquire the rich, mellow tones of that 
great master's canvases, without suggesting the dinginess which time has 
given them. Like nearly all figure-painters, Mr. Gray executed during 
his long and busy career a great number of portraits, more than three 
hundred in all, and many of them are marked by unusual refinement of 
treatment, and an arrangement of draperies and accessories which places 
them on a level with the works of his ablest contemporaries. In his 
manners Mr. Gray was genial, and had many friends ; and in his per- 
sonal appearance he represented a refined type of the American gentle- 
man. Although naturally of a robust habit and temperament, he suf- 
fered greatly from ill-health during the last two years of his life, but he 
never lost his ambition, and was enthusiastic in the pursuit of his art 
up to the closing hours of his career. He leaves a wife, who is an intel- 
ligent artist herself, and President of the Ladies' Art Association of 
New York, and a son and daughter. Of the early Academicians who 
started out in life with Mr. Gray, very few survive, and among the dead 
are the gifted Kensett, Elliott. Leutze, Rossiter, the brothers Mount, 
Edmonds, Spencer, and Edwin White, all of whom were laborious and 
earnest, and worked for the future of Art as well as for themselves. 

Brooklyn Art AssociATiON.^The thirty-fifth Loan Exhibition of 
the Brooklyn Art Association was opened in the galleries of the Society 
in that city on Monday evening, December 3rd, and continued two 
weeks. The collection of paintings comprised more than five hundred 
works, and was the largest and finest display ever made by the Associa- 
tion. The private view was a brilliant affair, and attended by nearly 
four thousand persons, among whom were all of the principal artists of 
Brooklyn and New York. These private views or receptions are the 
most important social events of the season in Brooklyn. The Academy of 
Music, which adjoins the Art Building, is thrown open for the occasion, 
and the auditoriums are arranged for the accommodation of the guests. 
The parquet is floored over, carpeted, and furnished like a great draw- 
ing-room, in which ladies and gentlemen, after making a tour of the 
galleries, promenade to the music of a full orchestra. The proscenium 
stage is always profusely decorated with flowers, and when the several 
circles are filled with the guests in evening costume the scene from the 
floor is decidedly brilliant. The collection was made up of paintings 
contributed from private collections, and from the Brooklyn and New 
York studios. Among the principal private contributors were ex-Judge 
Hilton, Brj'an H. Smith, Seymour L. Husted, James M. Burt, W. P. 
Douglas, Edward F. Rook, R. E. Moore, Henry K. Sheldon, G. S. 
Hutchinson, J. E. Tousey, Ripley Ropes, and Robert Graves. Judge 
Hilton lent a superb park-scene, with the figures of a lady and gentle- 
man enjoying a musical iite-it-tite, from the easel of Paul Viry ; and an 
interior with a beautiful woman seated, and wearing an expression of 
' disappointment,' by Egusguiza. Both paintings are superbly coloured, 
and represent the brilliant treatment of the modern French school. 
From Mr. Robert Graves's collection there were a large picture of ' Sen- 
tinel Rock, Yosemite Valley,' under a sunset effect, by Bierstadt ; a gor- 
geously-painted scene in the ' Portico of the Alhambra,' by B. Constant ; 
and ' Surprised,' illustrated by the figure of a pretty woman, who has 
partly disrobed for a woodland bath, and is startled at some unusual 
sound, by F. Kraus. Mr. R. E. Moore lent a brilliant little landscape 
Avith cows in the foreground, by William Hart, and three beautiful 
works by Seymour J. Guy. The most important of Mr. Guy's pictures 
was ' Fair Venice,' represented by a young woman standing upon a bal- 
cony overlooking the quiet waters of the Adriatic. The subject is no- 
ticeable for its sentiment and rare delicacy of finish. Among the new 
paintings contributed from the studios were a large and impressive 
' Moonrise on the Long Island Shore,' by Maurice F. H. De Haas ; and 
also a Sunset — ' Pulling the Nets off Shore," by the same artist. Mr. H. 
W. Robbins sent his Academy picture of ' Harbor Islands, Lake George ; ' 
Mr. Van Elten, a fresh and charming painting of a ' Cornfield in the 
Catskills,' in harvest-time ; Mr. Blashfield, his Salon picture of 1875, 
entitled ' The Poet ; ' David Johnson, an evening landscape-scene of 
rare beauty ; Mr. Bellows a brook-scene, as fresh and charming as a 
study from Nature ; John A. Parker, a large ' Autumn in the Catskills,' 
characteristic of the Clove scenery ; John C. Wiggins, a ' Scene in the 
Goshen Meadows, with Cattle,' a masterly example of cattle-painting ; 
Frederick A. Bridgman, a large study of the head of a Nubian, entitled 
' Rameses II.' ; Swain Gifford, a spirited reminiscence of ' A Windy Day 
on the Coast ; ' Robert C. Minor, an early ' Evening,' river-scene, very 
impressively treated ; D. M. Carter, a large picture illustrating Whit- 
tier's poem of ' Barbara Freitchie ; ' Arthur Parton, a weird evening 
view of the ' Rapids of the Au Sable ; ' and John W. Casilear, a large 
pastoral, ' Summer in New Hampshire.' Richard W. Hubbard, the 
President of the Association, contributed a calm and silvery-toned land- 
scape view, entitled ' In the Fields,' in which his pencil was shown at its 
best. Mr. Colman sent a placid scene in the early ' Morning, Lake 



Auncey, Savoy ; ' and Cropsey had a clever canvas of the picturesque 
scenery, ' On the Wawayanda River.' From Frank Waller's easel there 
was a striking ' Scene on the Nile,' with figures in the foreground. 
Edward L. Henry was represented by a large picture of an old English 
country-house, one of the grand ancestral seats in Warwickshire, which 
are famous in history; and James M. Hart sent a 'Morning in the 
Pasture,' with cows grazing, the peculiar dewy effect of which is delight- 
ful. William Morgan sent his charming ' Reverie,' which was one of 
the most admired works in the last Academy Exhibition ; Mr. Inness, 
an Italian landscape-scene, remarkable for its breadth of treatment and 
harmonious colouring ; Daniel Huntington, an ideal head fresh from the 
easel, and showing high-toned sentiment and thought in its execution ; 
Sanford R. Gifford, one of his poetical sunshine and shadow pictures, 
illustrating a sudden ' Storm on Lake George ; ' Mr. Bricher, a bold and 
brilliant piece of rock-painting from a study near Scituate, Massachu- 
setts ; J. G. Brown, two pictures illustrating incidents drawn from life 
at Grand Manan, coast of Maine, one ' The Discovery of the Wreck,' 
by a fisher-woman looking over the cliffs, and the other showing the 
master of a fishing-yacht trimming his sails in anticipation of ' The 
Coming Squall,' which is about to break over his head. T. L. Smith 
had a strong winter forest-scene ; and there were many other fine works 
by J. C. Thorn, J. A. Oertel, G. H. Story, John B. Bristol— the latter a 
superb pastoral on the bank of ' Lake Champlain ' — H. A. Loop, Alex- 
ander Laurie, and Thomas Hicks. Among the foreign works were a 
large cattle-painting by J. H. L. De Haas ; an Italian scene by Oswald 
Achenbach ; and others by Gide, Amberg, Meyerheim, Millner, Gasser, 
Dieverger, and Gustave De Joughe. In the department of water-co- 
lour drawings there were some fine works contributed by the members of 
the American Society of Painters in Water-Colours ; and a large show 
of students' drawings from the Packer and Polytechnic Institutes. The 
Exhibition was visited by more than 20,000 persons. 

Art in Philadelphia. — Among recent acquisitions to the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum is a porcelain tea-set that once belonged to Louis Phi- 
lippe. The groundwork is of blue-and-gold, and it is ornamented with 
portraits of royal and noble personages, and with Cupids, flowers, &c. 
A modern French work of Palissy-ware, designed and modelled by M. 
Barbizer, is of great interest. It is in high-relief, and coloured appro- 
priately. It seems to represent the bottom of the sea, with rocks and 
reefs rising in the water, and submarine plants and shells in profusion. 
A large and finely-formed coloured fish forms the central attraction. 
There have also been added to this gallery two fine specimens of Art in 
earthenware tiles. The piece called ' Amphitrite ' is a fine example in 
its line of art. 

The Philadelphia artists have all returned to their city quarters, and 
some of them can show a good deal of meritorious work for their travels. 
Philip Weber passed some time in Atlantic City, where he made a num- 
ber of large and finely-finished sketches in oil. One of the best of 
these shows the lighthouse, the sea, the shore, and a sandy bluff crowned 
with cedars. Another very effective picture is a rough ocean-scene,, 
exposing nothing but sky and water — the sky being one of those daz- 
zling, cloud-crowded skies which this artist is fond of painting. Mr. 
I. T. Flaherty has a little sketch in oil of a bit of woodland above 
Reading, which is a fine suggestion of colour and effect, with hints of 
drawing which achieve something like decided form and finish in the 
foreground. The tints are rubbed in in a broad, loose way, very charm- 
ing to artistic eyes. Several views on the Schuylkill River are a decided 
improvement on many of this artist's works which we have seen. Some 
of his own compositions, though forming pleasant pictures, expose most 
strikingly the poverty of man's artistic invention when placed beside the 
irregular beauty of Nature's composition : the contrast reminds one of 
David Wilkie's confession (written at the age of eighteen) : " I now see 
how superior painting from Nature is over everything that our iipagina- 
tion, assisted by our memory, can conceive." 

Mr. Newbold H. Trotter has finished two Atlantic City sketches, 
one of which is quite a brilliant bit of painting. It represents a misty, 
mid-day scene, the sun being obscured by an ocean-fog. The light- 
house, with a little strip of sea,-can be seen in the distance ; and, from 
this to the foreground, stretches a broad expanse of beach, where several 
men with a team are engaged in getting timber from the remnants of an 
old wreck. Mr. Trotter paints in a neat, expressive, and picturesque 
way. Another work of his, which is attracting some attention in a 
Chestnut Street window, is entitled, rather unhappily, we think, ' Some- 
thing in the Wind.' The picture is bold and effective, though scarcely 
in the artist's most finished style. The two dogs, judging from their 
attitudes, and from the sportsman with his gun in the distance, are 
catching the first scent of game . . . The collection of pictures contributed • 
by the artists of Philadelphia, and shortly to be sold at auction for the 
benefit of Mr. George W. Holmes, a veteran and retired artist and 
teacher of painting of this city, who has been unfortunate in the loss of 
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his sight, can now be seen at Earle's Galleries. The Messrs. Earle, with 
a liberality uncommon on the part of picture-dealers, made a gift of all 
the frames. Among the pictures are works by F. De Crano, the well- 
known if^w'-i' painter, I. T. Flaherty, E. D. Lewis, Lewis Fussel, P. Moran, 
Philip Weber, S. B. Waugh, F. De B. Richards, T. B. Craig, S. C. 
Lambden, J. B. Sword, N. H. Trotter, P. F. Rothermel, T. Eakins, and 
many others, besides sketches and prints by Mr. Holmes himself .... Mr. 
J. B. Sword, the rising landscape and animal painter, has on his easel 
and nearly finished a landscape of rather a noteworthy character. The 
scene is near Bridgeton, New Jersey, and was painted on the spot this 
fall. It is, therefore, a deep, rich, hazy autumn view. A dark and deep 
stream, entirely shaded by overhanging trees, stretches back a long 
distance under their interlaced and arching branches, and by deeply- 
wooded banks on either side, with an island in the centre. This piece 
of Nature is unusually odd and interesting, the colour is good, and there 
is a breadth about the whole work which is a great improvement on 
some of Mr. Sword's other paintings. D. c. M. 

The Woman's Art-School. — A successful result from the special 
Designing Class of the Woman's Art-School of the Cooper Union is 
shown in the engagements the pupils are making with the manufactu- 
rers. This class was started three years ago, and has graduated about 
thirty young women each year. The scheme of instruction is like that 
pursued in the Massachusetts State Art Schools, at South Kensington, 
&c. Some of the scholars each year have become teachers, but the ma- 
jority have continued their studies in free-hand drawing from the round, 
have studied oil-painting for decoration, and more recently porcelain and 
pottery painting. In all these branches the principles they had been 
taught of geometrical and conventional design have served as an excel- 
lent, and, as it is proving, a successful foundation for practical and remu- 
nerative work. Their designs for calico, wall-paper, embroidery pat- 
terns, and lately on china, are getting an easy and good market, and 
manufacturers are content to take them, and teach them the slight spe- 
cial knowledge they require, to apply their ideas in one or another kind 
of material. The Decorative Art Society furnishes many of the pupils 
of the Designing Class with employment, and their work is very largely 
accepted to fill orders. One young woman had an order from a manu- 
facturer to decorate fourteen dozen plates before her course in pottery- 
painting was completed ; two more have been engaged for their whole 
time by one of the first potters in America, and paper-manufacturers and 
print-makers are accepting their work. 

The difference between such drawings as theirs and those of ordinary 
amateur designers, even if the latter are people of taste, is that the 
knowledge of proportion, balance of forms in objects ornamented, real 
conventionalisation, &c., enter as the basis of their thought ; while the 
unskilled designer, even if delicately sensitive to beauty, cannot under- 
stand the broad principles of decoration which are only acquired by 
enlightened study from the works of the past and the books of the pre- 
sent day, which show both its principles and its practical application. 
It is an encouraging sign, in regard to the development of skilled 
labour in the United States, that, the elementary knowledge being 
acquired, the result proves that it needs but slight instruction in super- 
ficial details to bring the persons possessed of it into practical relations 
with manufacturers who require ornament and decoration in the produc- 
tion of their goods. This sort of teaching has only been in operation 
for a few years in America, and already it is yielding a successful result. 
But when all the children in the schools of the country who show any 
aptitude for such instruction shall have their thoughts turned in the 
direction of forms, colours, and combinations of figures, there is every 
reason that art in our manufactures should be of the best kind. 

Art-Pottery.— A most valuable and interesting Art-pottery studio 
has recently been opened in New York by Mr. John Bennett, of Lam- 
beth, England. Mr. Bennett was long connected with the Doulton pot- 
teries, and is described in the authorised account of them as their " able 
director of all the practical work in the Faience Department." He it 
was who superintended or himself painted the most beautiful varieties 
of the.Doulton ware, which excited such admiration at the Centennial 
Exhibition. Never until now has there been a display of American 
potteiy such as for the past few weeks has drawn the attention of the 
public at Davis CoUamore's shop in Broadway. Here are ranged on a 
long table about a hundred jars, vases, plaques, and other articles, whose 
enamelled surfaces are covered with dog-wood flowers, hawthorn-blos- 
soms, roses, and asters. These lifelike designs are painted with mas- 
terly touches upon backgrounds of the hues of lapis lazuli, bronze 
greens and golden browns, such as have always been a delight and a 
mystery to the connoisseur in china-decoration. The specimens at Col- 
lamore's are all of them what is called " underglazed " pottery, which, 
we believe, has never been successfully done before in America. Under- 
glazed painting is made directly upon the biscuit, and afterwards, the jars 



or vases being covered with vitreous enamel, the rich, soft colours of the 
design are fused in the baking into the very substance of the article. 
No sort of decoration in pottery is considered so legitimate and so desi- 
rable as this underglaze-work. Of this kind are the beautiful Limoges 
and majolica wares. 

The pottery-studio of Mr. Bennett is in Lexington Avenue, in this 
city, and a visit to it recals similar fascinating spots in England and 
France. Here may be seen undecorated biscuit-jars and other articles, 
whose graceful forms are such as attract admiration in Lambeth or at 
Minton's. Here, ranged upon tables, are set out long lines of biscuit- 
tiles, upon which the student or Mr. Bennett himself has drawn his or 
her designs, or has partially covered them with colour. Pitchers or jugs 
appear tinted with shapes of birds and plants, and open sketch-books 
disclose fresh and free studies from Nature, which furnish the models 
for the paintings. Behind the house, in which the studio is situated, 
Mr. Bennett has his kilns, and thus in our very midst are fused as 
exquisite tints into as smooth and polished a surface as delight us in the 
best manufactures of Europe. The decoration of Mr. Bennett is of 
a high, artistic class, and readers of the memoirs of Wedgwood and 
Palissy Potter will appreciate how good they are when they recal 
the number of experiments that were made before these men disco- 
vered how just the right kind of transparency and polish were ob- 
tained in the glazes. They will remember, also, the thought and time 
which were wasted to learn the proportion of paint, or of heat for some 
shade of blue or purple, and what sufferings and deprivations were en- 
dured by famous potters of old to gain a particular kind of jet or 
the delicate differences made by a little more or less salt in a glaze. It 
is for these nice differences that Mr. Bennett's work is distinguished ; and 
when we discover, besides, that these artistic decorations can be obtained 
as cheaply here as in London or Paris, it encourages us to believe that 
the time for highly-skilled manufacture has at length arrived for the 
United States. Mr. Bennett has taken American assistants, and with 
American clay and in an American city he is seeking to establish a 
manufacture which shall vie with the best work of Limoges, or Spode, 
or Lambeth. 

Death of Gustave Brion. — The celebrated French artist, Gustave 
Brion, died in Paris the last of November. He was a native of Rothan, 
Vosges, and born in 1820. He was a pupil of the elder Gu^rin, and was 
esteemed as one of the most famous painters of the French school of 
Art. During his career he won all of the honours which the French 
Government awards so liberally to its most deserving painters. At the 
exhibitions of the Salon he was awarded medals of the second class in 
1853, 1859, i86l, 1867 (E. U.); of the first class in 1863, and the Grand 
Medal of Honour in 1868. In 1863 he received the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour. Brion acquired fame as a painter of the scenes 
drawn from life in his native province. In the Salon of 1869 he exhi- 
bited ' Un Mariage Protestant en Alsace,' which was esteemed as one 
of his most impressive works. Perhaps the finest work ever sent from 
his easel to this country was his great picture of ' The Creation,' exhi- 
bited at the Goupil Gallery in 1872. The subject represents the figure 
of the Creator floating upon the clouds over the embryo planet. Al- 
though it illustrated a sentiment of impressive grandeur, the subject 
was not favourably I'eceived by our connoisseurs, and consequently was 
returned to Europe at the close of the exhibition. Brion is well repre- 
sented in the private galleries in this country. His largest picture, 
' Brittany Peasants at Prayer,' at the sale of the John Taylor Johnston 
collection last winter, was bought by Mr. J. W. Garrett, of Baltimore, 
for $7,150. It was originally imported by the late John Wolfe, and at 
the sale of his collection in 1863 was secured by Mr. Johnston. A little 
picture, four by six inches in size, was also sold in the Johnston collec- 
tion for $600. These figures show how highly Brion's pictures are 
esteemed in this country. Mr. Claghorn, President of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, owned a clever example of his work, entitled 
' The Bowling-Alley ;' and another of his pictures is in Mr. Robert L. 
Stuart's collection. To the last Salon he sent ' Le R^veil— Campement 
de Pelerins sur le Mont Sainte-Odile.' Brion died in the full maturity 
of his powers. 

Laces and Embroideries.— A rare collection of old laces and em- 
broideries, illustrating the history of the manufacture in a degree chro- 
nologically, was opened for exhibition in the galleries of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art the last of November. The collection was made 
by Mrs. MacCallum, wife of the late Andrew MacCallum, an English 
artist, during frequent visits to Italy and Oriental countries. It was 
first exhibited at the International Exhibition in London in 1874, and 
more recently at the South Kensington Museum. The exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum was the first of any importance ever made in the 
United States. The collection comprises about two hundred and sixty 
pieces, and begins with the earliest existing Oriental embroidery, illus- 
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trating first Persia, then Turkey and the Greek islands, and so into 
Italy, where, through Maglia and coupe-work, it developes into laces, 
of which it comprises examples of guipure, cushion, tape, rococo, Bu- 
rano, Venetian, Alen9on, Fonts in Aria, Spanish, Venetian rose-point, 
and several others equally rare. Many of the patterns, both of embroi- 
dery and lace, are of exquisite beauty. Some of the specimens are 
more than two hundred years old. Among the embroideries are a pil- 
low-case, or cover, wrought in silk and gold thread, the design of which 
is very pretty and dates from the seventeenth century, and an example 
of silk embroidery after a bold Persian pattern, made in theearly part of 
the last century. Another exquisite specimen is an Italian border of 
coup^-work, embroidered in silk of neutral colours, with point-lace 
squares and diaper ornament. It dates from the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. The collection of laces contains some specimens of rare 
delicacy of texture and design, many of them of great age. A border 
for an altar-cloth of needle point-lace is remarkable for its fine design 
and execution. It is supposed to be the work of a nun, and is so deli- 
cate that the details of the flowers can only be properly studied under a 
magnifying-glass. The upper part is a small border, originally made as 
a distinct piece from the wider portion below, to which it is attached 
by small interlacing insertion of white threads twisted on a pillow. 
The continuous flow of the curving stems, which are studded with 
small conventional roses or flowers, may be traced on each side of 
the central device to the ends of the border. The size of this superb 
example of seventeenth-century lace-work is five and a quarter by fifty 
and a half inches. The collection is invaluable for the purposes of edu- 
cation, and an effort will be made by the trustees of the museum to buy 
it. It is valued at $5,000, and its purchase is earnestly desired in the 
cause of culture. Messrs. John Taylor Johnston, William C. Prime, 
Robert Hoe, Jr., and Daniel Huntington, of the Board of Trustees, 
were mainly instrumental in securing the collection for exhibition, and 
will endeavour to raise the sum required for its purchase. 

American Society of Painters in Water-Colours. — The Ele- 
venth Annual Exhibition of the American Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours will be opened in the galleries of the National Academy of 
Design in New York on the 4th day of February, and will be continued 
one month. Original works, which have never before been publicly 
exhibited in the city of New York, will be received for the exhibition 
from the 21st to the 23rd of January, inclusive. In addition to the 
works contributed by American artists, the Society requests the loan of 
important foreign water-colour pictures not before publicly exhibited in 
New York. Works in black-and-white, drawings on paper, wood, or 
stone, in lead, crayon, chalk, charcoal, India-ink, and sepia, are eligible 
as usual. AH the rules customary in the exhibitions of the National 
Academy of Design apply equally to the Water-Colour E.xhibition. At 
many of the Society exhibitions drawings have been so elaborately 
framed as to interfere with the harmony of the collections, and to avoid 
a difficulty of this kind in the future the officers request exhibitors here- 
after not to send frames of oval form, architectural, or with projecting 
ornaments, velvet, positive colours, dark or parti-coloured woods, or 
measuring in thickness more than two and a half inches ; mats or flats 
must not be of positive colours, or exceed four inches in width. The 
exhibition promises to be not only large, but also of superior excellence. 

Art in Boston. — There have been ample variety and attraction for 
Art-lovers at the Boston galleries during the past month, the paintings 
exhibited having been for the most part the products of local talent. 
One of the most notable was Walter Shirlaw's ' Sheep-Shearing in the 
Bavarian Highlands,' already known to New Yorkers, as it was exhi- 
bited at the New York Academy of Design. In one of the galleries 
were displayed a number of pictures of exceptional interest, two espe- 
cially, by the French artists Tissot and Moreau, being favourably re- 
marked upon. Both were figure-pieces, presenting a marked contrast 
with each other in tone and treatrtient. . That of Tissot represented two 
Frenchwomen in a vague landscape, the design being to bring out 
vividly the graceful, light, easy carriage of the figures. Moreau's pic- 
ture represented a conventional female figure, in the midst of a flowery 
garden ; its special merit being the pleasant colouring and skilful arrange- 
ment of figure and other objects. In the same collection was a small 
cattle-landscape by W. M. Hart ; two spirited landscapes by Thomas 
Allen, a young and promising artist from Western Massachusetts; 
several landscapes by Hernandez, one especially noticeable entitled ' Old 



House at Home;' and pictures by Frere, Hacker, Picknell, Ferrari, 
Hamilton Wild, and Meyer von Bremen. ... At another exhibition 
were to be seen a new and large picture by Weeks, portraying a camel- 
caravan traversing the desert, a subject well suited to the artist's man- 
ner, and capable of much picturesque effect; a small study of a lady 
sitting on the deck of a steamer, by Henry Bacon ; a pretty boy-figure, 
by Engel ; and a dainty little landscape by Renie, the French artist, 
reminding you, in its delicacy and subtle colour, of some of Rousseau's 
canvases. . . . The late Stephen H. Perkins bequeathed to the Boston 
Athenaeum a number of rare paintings, among them the following: a 
marine landscape byVanderveldt ; ' The Banished Lord,' by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (sketch) ; a Retzsch copy of ' The San Sisto Madonna ;' a head 
of Benjamin West, by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; a portrait of Tintorettd, 
from the Guardagni collection at Florence ; the mosaic chapel at Raven- 
na, by Bunney ; and a granite head by Dr. Rimmer. . . . Darius Cobb 
has nearly completed a striking picture of 'Judas Iscariot in the Potter's 
Field,' which will soon be placed on exhibition. ... A new painting by 
David Neal was recently exhibited at one of the galleries ; the portrait 
of a lady in Elizabethan ruff and puffed sleeves. It was a picture well 
worth close observation, for its effective drawing and refined and deli- 
cate tone, and was a striking example of the new Munich school, of 
which Mr. Neal is a disciple. ... A large landscape by Daubigny, and 
two attractive pictures by George L. Brown, have been on exhibition. 

Foley's Equestrian Statues. — The statue of Lord Canning, 
Governor-General of India, the full-sized model for which was com- 
menced by the late J. H. Foley, R.A., but completed by Mr. Thomas 
Brock, has been executed in bronze, and will immediately be shipped 
for Calcutta, for which city it was commissioned, and where it will be 
placed with the noble groups of Hardinge and Outram, two of Foley's 
most noted works. Mr. Brock has also completed the full-sized model 
of the equestrian statue of the late Lord Gough, for Dublin, from the 
small model made by Foley. His lordship appears as field-marshal, 
habited in the costume of the " Blues," of which regiment he held the 
rank of colonel. The figure is very spirited, and has a noble soldierly 
air and bearing. The horse is a reproduction of the charger in the fa- 
mous ' Hardinge ' now in Calcutta, and it will, we are assured, be a source 
of gratification to the English public to learn that a replica of that grand 
study of equine form will thus be secured for ei-ection in the United 
Kingdom. The model will at once be placed in the hands of the bronze- 
founders. 

New York Etching Club.— The New York Etching Club, which 
was organised last spring, is now in full operation, and has among 
its active members many of our best-known artists, among whom are 
James D. Smillie, N.A., H. C. Eno, A. H. Baldwin, E. Wood Perry, 
N.A., H. W. Robbins, T. W. Wood, N.A., C. S. Reinhart, Charles 
H. Miller, N.A., Edwin A. Abbey, L. Johnson, Frederick Dielman, 
Louis C. Tiffany, Walter Shirlaw, Henry Farrer, Albert F. Bellows, 
N.A., Samuel Colman, N.A., J. F. Sabin, J. C. NicoU, R. Swain 
Gilford, and L. M. Yale, M.D. Dr. Yale is President and J. D. Smillie 
Secretary. The club meetings are held the second Monday in every 
month, at which time the members are expected to exhibit examples of 
their work. At the November meeting more than twenty original etch- 
ings were exhibited by Dr. Yale and Messrs. Smillie, Miller, Eno, Sabin, 
Farrer, and others. It is the intention of the members of the club to 
make a special exhibition of their work in connection with the Water- 
Colour Society in February. 

Pittsburg Artists' Association.— An exhibition of original paint- 
ings, statuary, wood-carvings, and decorated pottery, was held by the. 
Pittsburg Artists' Association in November. It was confined exclu- 
sively to the works of members, and was designed solely to promote 
the interests of home Art. The principal artists who contributed to 
the exhibition were John Donaghy, L. S. Darragh, George Hetzell, S. 
H. Gray, Juliet A. Briggs, E. L. Beeson, W. G. Armor, J. G. Owston, 
Jennie Dunn, Edith N. Ferguson, Agnes C. Way, M. M. Murtland, 
Carrie S. Holmes, A. Sborgi, A. W. Foster, Jr., Mrs. F. B. Campbell, 
Mrs. F. E. Marshall, F. Bussman, C. M. Johns, Olive Turney, M. L. 
Spring, R. E. Henderson, R. Andriessen, and C. F. Mills. The sculp- 
tor Algeo exhibited a life-size bust of the late Chariotte Cushman. The 
Society, we learn, is in a very flourishing condition. Mr. John Donaghy, 
formerly of New York, is its President. 



